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THE MOUNTAIN BARD. 


The peasantry which has produced such 
an astronomer as Ferguson, and such a 
poet as Burns, constantly holds out to the 
world an expectation that among its lowly 
ranks, may always be found men, whose 
ardent minds shall become adventurous 
and successful in the pursuit of truth, whose 
aspiring and original genius shall beam 
out, like the lustre of that splendid insect, 
which, though belonging to the humblest 
tribe of living things, diffuses a light as 
brilliant and permanent as the gem from 
which it is named. The diamond blaze 
not only adorns the brow of princes, but it 
sparkles in the dewy grass, and among the 
lonely woods; and thus, the gifts of the 
Muse, not only adorn the eminences of life, 
but embellish and sweeten the labour and 
the solitude of rural days and nights, in 
the deep valleys and along the still waters, 
when the love of nature, and the primitive 
feelings of the heart are suffered to utter 
their holy inspirations. The following 
memoir of James Hogg, the Ettrick shep-| 
herd, is a striking illustration of this truth : | 


«“ James Hogg, born in 1772, is the se- 
cond of four sons of Robert Hogg and Mar- 
garet Laidlaw. His progenitors have been 
shepherds in Ettrick, for time immemorial ; 
and when we speak of antiquity in families 


though he tells us, that he remembers well 
the distress of his parents. 

“A Mr. Brydon took compassion upon 
them, and engaged the father as his shep- 
herd. James had gone to school for a short 
time, and learnt to spell something of the 
shorter catechism, and Solomon’s proverbs; 
and at another opportunity, got so far as 
into the class which read the bible, and to 
try writing ; but at the age of 7, as we have 
mentioned, was compelled by the ‘ down- 
fall of his house’ to hire himsel* as a cow- 
herd, having had in all, about half a year’s 
instruction. * This employment (says he) 
the worst and lowest known in our coun- 
try, I was engaged in for several years un- 
der sundry masters, till at length I got into 
the more honourable one of keeping sheep. 
There is one circumstance, which has led 











some to imagine that my abilities as a ser- 
vant had not been exquisite ; namely, that | 


myself, am rather willing to attribute to my | 





This character, which I, some way or 
other, got at my very first outset, has, in 





of this class in Scotland, we would caution 





some degree, attended me ever since, and 


our noble and gentle readers from laughing 1 has certainly been of utility to mes yet, 


at the idea. 
descent of many of them more resembles 
that of the patriarch and shepherd kings of 
old, their grand archetypes, than the brief 
annals of the poor. There are races of 
mere yeomen in this quarter of the coun- 
try, who have held the same farms for cen- 
turies; and often has the name of the 
Lord been changed while that of the vas- 
sal continued for generations from father to 
son the same. Hogg’s father seems to 
have forsaken the simplicity of his ances- 
tor’s ways, and turned drover. This led 
to his ruin—his steck was seized and sold, 
and he, with his helpless family, was turn- 
ed out of doors, without a shelter, or a 
farthing in the world. James was then in 
his sixth year ; a happy age for misfortune ; 


We car assure them, that the | though Solomon avers that ‘a good name 


} 


\| is rather to be chosen than great riches,’ I 


declare that I have never beenso much be- 
nefited by mine, but that I would have cho- 
sen the Jatter by many degrees. From 
some of my masters I received very hard 
usage; in particular, while with one shep- 
herd, I was often nearly exhausted with 
hunger and fatigue. All this while I nei- 
ther read nor wrote; nor had I access to 
any book save the Bible. I was greatly 
taken with our version of the Psalms of 
David, learned the most of them by heart, 
and have a great partiality for them unto 
thisday. Every little pittance that I earn- 
ed of wages, was carried directly to my 











| parents, who supplied me with what clothes 


Ihad. These were often scarcely worthy 


\of the appellation. In particular, I re- 
;member of being exceedingly scarce of 


' shirts : time after time I had but two, which 


grew often so bad that I was obliged to 
quit wearing them altogether; for when I 
put them on, they hung down in long tas- 
sels as far as my heels. At these times, I 
certainly made a very grotesque figure ; for, 
on quitting the shirt, I could never induce 
my trews, or lower vestments, to keep up 
to their proper sphere. There were no 
braces in those days. When fourteen years 
of age, I saved five shillings of my wages, 
with which J bought an old violin. This 
occupied all my leisure hours, and has been 
my favourite amusement ever since. Ihad 
commonly no spare time from labour dur- 
ing the day; but when I was not over-fa- 
tigued, I generally spent an hour or two 





\ 


every night in sawing over my favourite 
old Scottish tunes—my bed being always 


when I was 15 years of age, I had served || in stables and cow-houses, I disturbed no- 
a dozen masters—which circumstance I, | body but myself.” 


At length, while serving as a shepherd, 


having gone to service so young, that I was | (of all menial lives, by the way, the most 
| yearly growing stronger, and consequently | favourable to the developement of natural 
| adequate to a harder task and an increase || genius,) and in his 18th year, he first got 
of wages: for I do not remember of ever ||‘ a perusal of the life and adventures of Sir 
having served a master who refused giving | William Wallaee, and the Gentle Shep- 
me a verbal recommendation to the next, | herd,’ the effect of which, he tells us, was, 
especially for my inoffensive behaviour.— || that ¢ though immoderately fond of them, 


yet, (what you will think remarkable in one 
who hath since dabbled so much in verses, ) 
I could not help regretting deeply that they 
were not in prose, that every body might 
have understood them; or, I thought if 
they had been in the same kind of metre 


with the Psalms, I could have borne with 


jthem. ‘The truth is, I made exceedingly 


slow progress in readingthem. The litile 
reading that I had learned, I had nearly 
lost, and the Scottish dialect quite con- 
founded me; so that, before I got to the 
end of a line, I had commonly lost the 
rhyme of the preceding one ; and if I came 
to a triplet, a thing of which I had no con- 
ception, I commonly read to the foot of the 
| page without perceiving that I had lost the 
rhyme altogether. I thought the author 


| had been straitened for rhymes, and had 








| 


just made a part of it do as well ashe could 
without them. Thus, after I had got 
through both works, I found myself much 
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in the same predicament with the man of 
Eskdalemuir, who had borrowed Bailey’s 
dictionary from his neighbour. On re- 
turning it, the lender asked him what he 
thought of it. ‘I dinna ken, man,’ replied 
he; ‘ I have read it all through, but canna 





Scottish character, in a great measure, be 
traced. But we are digressing. Having 
broken the ice, James Hogg went on to 
write minor pieces of poetry, among which 
he mentions as the first “ really his own,” 





an address to the Puke of Buccleugh, in 


say, that I understand it; it is the most} beha’f o” mysel’ and either poor fock ; and 
confused book that ever I saw in my life!’||afterwards songs and eclogues; all of 
The late Mrs. Laidlaw, of Willenslee, took |} which, he says, produced in his first year, 


some notice of me, and frequently gave me || were miserably bad. 


Ballads and pasto- 


hooks to read while tending the ewes}|\rals succeeded to these, and these were in 
these were chiefly theological. The’ only || turn followed by nothing less than a come- 
one, that I remember any thing of, is ‘ Bi-|\ dy, called The Scotch Gentleman, and 
shop Burnet’s ‘Theory of the Conflagration | founded on a trial of some persons prose- 


of the Earth.’ 


Happy it was for me that || cuted for fishing at an improper season, in 
I did not understand it! for the little of it|| which the author was 2 witness. 


This 


that I did understand, had nearly over-|| whimsical design was executed under as 
turned my brain altogether. All the day) whimsical circumstances—for Mr. Hogg 
I was pondering on the grand millenium, |! says :— 


and the reign of the saints; and all the 
night dreaming of new heavens and a new 
earth—the stars in horror and the world 
in flames! Mrs. Laidlaw alse gave me 
sometimes the newspapers, which I pored 
ou with great earnestness—beginning at 
the date, and reading straight on, thro 

advertisements of houses and lands, balm 
of Gilead, and every thing: and, after all, 


was often no wiser than when I began.— } 


To give you some further idea of the pro- 
gress I had made in literature—I was about 
this time obliged to write a letter to my 
elder brother, and, having never drawn a 
pen for such a number of years, I had ac- 
tually forgot how to make sundry of the let- 
ters of the alphabet: these I had either to 
print, or to patch up the words in the best 
way 1 could without them.” 


This was.in-1790;. and 


“ On reading it to an Ettrick audience, 
which I have several times done, it never 
failed to produce the most extraordinary 
convulsions of laughter. The whole of the 
third act is taken up with the examination 
of the fishers; and many of the questions 
asked, and answers given in court, are lite- 
rally copied. Whether my manner of 
writing it out was new, I know not, but it 
was not without singularity. Having very 
little spare time from my flock, which was 
unruly enough, I folded and stitched a few 
sheets. of paper, which I carried in my 
pocket. I had no inkhorn; but in place 
-of it, I borrowed a small phial, which I fix- 
ed ina hole in the breast of my waistcoat ; 
and having a cork affixed by a piece of 
twine, it answered the purpose fully as 








well. Thus equipped, whenever a leisure 


in 1798, when || micute or two offered, I had nothing ado 


twenty-one years of age, and having had || but to sit down and write my thoughts as 
in the interim access to more valuable |}I found them. This is still my invariable 
books, the subject of this sketch began to|| practice in writing prose; 1 cannot make 
attempt verse. . His debut was made in a || Out one sentence by study, without the pen 


poetical epistle to an acquaintance of his, a 
student of divinity, of whom there are ma- 
ny in Scotland, of nearly the samerank.in 
life, namely, the children of poor hinds or 
mechanics, who are enabled to obtain the 
rudiments of classical instruction, through 
the cheapness of the parochial grammar 
schools, and to finish their education at 
College, by becoming tutors to the off- 
spring of wealthier parents. To the emn- 
lation of the lower orders in this respect, 
and to the honest pride of maintaining 
themselves without pauper relief, may the 
_ prominent features of excellence in the 








in my hand te catch the ideas as they arise. 
I never write two copies of the same thing. 


“My manner of composing poetry is 
very different, and, I believe, much more 
singular. Let the piece be of what length 

ws will, I compose and correct it wholly in 

my mind, or on a slate, ere ever I"put pen 
to paper, and then I write it down as fast 
as the A, B, C, When once it is written, 
it remains in that state; it being, as you 
very well know, with the utmost difficulty 
that I can be brought to alter one syllable, 
which, I think, is partly owing to the above 
practice.” 
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From this period, we find little worth 
of record, till 1800, when our shepherd 
bard wrote two acts of a tragedy; but 
dropped the task in dudgeon, on its deme- 
rits being pointed out bya friend. In 
1801, he published the pastoral of ‘ Willie 
an’ Keatie,? feunded on some peasant 
amour of his, with other pieces; a trans- 
action which he regrets as one of the most 
unadvised of his life. The Minstrelsy of 
the Scattish Border,’ in 1802, inspired him 
with other projects ; and, we presume, led 
to the compositions which constitute the 
‘Mountain Bard,’ the chief portion of 
which appeared soon after that time. 





The author goes on to relate incidents of 
amore private nature—his resolution to 
settle in the Highlands, his disappoint- 
ments, his being reduced once more to take 
to the shepherd’s crook and servitude as a 
means of subsistence, and his being en- 
couraged in his literary labours, by Mr. 
(now Sir) Walter Scott. He got two pri- 
zes from the Highland Society, for Essays 
on the rearing and management of Sheep, 
and £86 from Mr. Constable, the book- 
seller, forthe same performances. To this 
sum, the proceeds of the Mountain Bard, 
published partly by subscription, being 
added, tr 2 whole amounted to about £300; 
and this enormous fortune turned the 
poet’s brain. He took large farms, which 
required infinitely greater capital, and 
struggled on for three years with increasing 
difficulties: his creditors then took all, 
and he ‘came off and left them.? We 
cannot say that we approve of his senti- 


ments or behaviour on this occasion. He 
says :— 


“None of these matters had the least 
effect in depressing my spirits—I was ge- 
nerally rather most cheerful when most un- 
fortunate. On returning again to Ettrick 
Forest, I found the countenances of all my 
friends altered, and’even those whom I had 
loved, and trusted most, disowned me, and 
told me so to my face; but I laughed at 
and despised these persons, resolving to 


‘show them, by and by, that they were in 


the wrong. Having appeared as a poet, 
and aspecalative farmer beside, no one 
would now employ me as a shepherd. 1 
even applied to some of my old masters, 
but they refused me, and for a whole win- 
ter, I found myself without employment, 
and without money, in my native country ; 








therefore, in February, 1810, in utter des- 
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peration, I took my plaid about my shoul- 
ders, and marched away to Edinburgh, de- 
termined, since no better could be, to push 
my fortune as a literary man. It is true, I 
had estimated my poetical talent high 
enough, but E had resolved to use it only as 
a staff, never as a crutch; and would have 
kept that resolve, had I not been driven to 
the reverse. On going to Edinburgh, I 
found that my poetical talents were rated | 
nearly as low there as my shepherd quali- 
ties were in Ettrick. It was in vain that I 
applied to newsmongers, booksellers, edi- 
tors of magazines, &c. for employment.— 
Any of these were willing enough to ac- 
cept of my lucubrations, and give them 
publicity, but then there was no money 
going—not a farthing ; and this suited me 
very ill.” —Lit. Gaz. 

a ea al 

LETTERS FROM SPAIN, 


Wrilten between 1798 and 1810, and addressed to 
an English lady, by Don Leucadio Doblado. 
SEVILLE, May, 1798. 

The view of Cadiz from the sea, as, in a 

fine open day, you approach its magnifi- 

cent harbour, is one of the mest attractive 

beauty. The strong deep light of a south- 





I forgot to tell you, that scarcely does a 
boat with passengers approach the landing 
stairs of the quay, when three or four Gal- 
legos, natives of the province of Galicia, 
whoare the only porters in this town, will 
take a fearful leap into the boat, and begin 
a scufile, which ends by the stronger seiz- 
ing upon the luggage. The successful 
champion becomes your guide through the 
town tothe place where you wish to take 
your abode. As only two gates are used 
as a thoroughfare—the sea-gate, Puerta 
de la Mar, and the land-gate, Puerta de 
Tierra—those who come by water are 





| obliged to cross the great Market—a place 


not unlike Covent Garden, where the coun- 
try people expose all sorts of vegetables 
and fruits for sale. Fish is also sold at this 
place, where you see it laid out upon the 
pavement in the same state as it was taken 
out of the net. The noise and din of this 
market are absolutely intolerable. All 
classes of Spaniards, not excluding the la- 
dies, are rather loud and boisterous in their 
speech. But here is a contention between 
three or four hundred peasants, who shall 
make his harsh and guttural voiee be up- 
permost, to inform the passengers of the 
price and quality of his goods. In aword, 








ern sky, reflecting from the lofty buildings | 
of white free stone, which face the bay, ! 
rivet the eye of the navigator from the ve- 
ry verge of the horizon. The sea actual- 
ly washes the ramparts, exeept where, on 
the opposite side of the town, it is divided 
by a narrow neck of land, which joins Ca- 
diz to the neighbouring continent. When, 
therefore, you begin to discover the upper 
part of the buildings, and the white pinna- 
cles of glazed earthenware, resembling chi- 
na, that ornament the parapets with which 
their flat roofs are crowned, the airy struc- 
ture, melting at times into the distant glare 
of the waves, is more like a pleasing delu- 
sion—a kind of Fata Magana—than the 
lofty, uniform massive buildings, which, 
rising gradually before the vessel, bring 
you back, however unwilling, to the dull 
realities of life. After landing on a crowd- 
ed quay, you are led the whole depth of the 
ramparts along a dark vauited passage, at 
the farthest end of which mew-comers are 
delivered into the hands of the inferior 
custom-house officers. Eighteen pence 
slipped into their hands, with the keys of 
your trunks, will spare you the vexation of 
secing your clothes and linen scattered 
about you in the utmost disorder. 


the noise is such as will astound any one, 
who has not lived for some years near 
Cornhill or Temple-Bar. 
Religion, or, if you please, superstition, 
is so intimately blended with the whole 
system of public aud domestic life in Spain, 
that FI fear I shall tire you with the perpe- 
tual recurrence of that subject. Tam al- 
ready compelled, by an involuntary train 
of ideas, to enter upon that endless topic. 
If, however, you wish to become thorough- 
ly acquainted with the national character 
of my country, you must learn the charac- 
ter of the national religion. The influence 
of religion im Spain is boundless. It di- 
vides the whole population into two com- 
prehensive classes, bigots and dissemblers. 
De not, however, mistake me. Iam very 
far from wishing to libel my countrymen. 
| If I use these imvidious words, it is not 
that I believe every Spaniard either a 
|} downright bigot or a hypocrite: yet I can- 
not shut my eyes to the melancholy fact, 
that the system under which we live must 
unavoidably give, even the best among us, 
a taint of one of those vices. . Where the 
law threatens every dissenter, from such 
an encroaching system of divinity as that 





of the Church of Rome, with death and 











infamy—where every individual is not on- 
ly invited, but enjoined, at the peri} of both 
body and soul, to assist in enforcing that 
law, must not an undue and tyrannical in- 
fluence accrue to the believing party ?— 
Are not such as disbelieve in secret, con- 
demned to a life of degrading deference, or 
of heart-burning silence? Silence, did I 
say? No; every day, every hour, renews 
the necessity of explicitly declaring your- 
self what you are not. The most con- 
temptible individual may, at pleasure, force 
out a lie from an honestly proud bosom. 


The convent of San Juan de Dios, is the 
first remarkable object that meets the eye 
upon entering Cadiz by the sea gate. A 
single glance at the convent had awakened 
the strongest and most rooted aversions of 
my heart, when, just as I was walking 
into the nearest street to avoid the crowd, 
the well-remembered sound of a hand-bell 
made me imstantly aware that, unless pre- 
tending net to hear it, I could retrace my 
steps, and turn another corner, I should be 
obliged to kneel in the mud till a priest, 
who was carrying the consecrated wafer to 
a dying person, had moved slowly in his 
sedan chair from the farthest end of the 
street to the place where I began to hear 
the bell. ‘The rule, on these occasions, is 





expressed in a proverbial saying, which 
means that external homage is due to the 


king upon seeing him; and to God—i. e. 


the host, preceded by its never-failing ap- 
pendage, the bell—the very moment you 
hear him. I must add, as a previous ex- 
planation of what is to follow, that God 
andthe king are so coupled in the lan- 
guage of this country, that the same title 
of Majesty is applied to both. You hear 
from the pulpit, the duties that men owe 
to both Majesties ; and a foreigner is often 
surprised at the hopes expressed by the 
people, that his Majesty will be pleased to 
grant them life and health for some years 
more. I must add a very ludicrous cir- 
cumstance arising from this absurd form of 
speech. When the priest, attended by the 
clerk, and surrounded by eight or ten peo- 
ple, bearing lighted flambeaus, has broken 
intothe chamber of the dying person, and 
gone through a form of prayer, half Latin, 
half Spanish, which lasts for about twenty 
minutes, one of the wafers is taken out of 
a little gold casket, and put into the mouth 














of the patient as he lies in his bed. To 
swallow the wafer entire, is an operation 





of some difficulty. To obviate, therefore, 
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the inconveniences which might arise from 
the inability of a feverish and parched 
mouth, to prevent the lodging of some sa- 
cred atom, as it might happen, in a bad 
tooth, the clerk comes forth with a glass of 
water, and ina firm and loud voice asks 
the sick person, “ Is his Majesty gone 
down?” ‘The answer enables the learned 
clerk to decide whether the passage is to 
be expedited by means of his cooling 
draught. But I must return to my Galle- 
go and myself. No sooner had I called 
him back, asif I had suddenly changed my 
mind as to the direction in which we were 
to go, when, with a most determined tone, 
he said, “ Dies—Su Magestad.” _ Pre- 
tending not to hear, I turned sharply round, 
‘and was now making my retreat—but it 
would not do. Fired with holy zeal, he 
raised his harsh voice, and in the barba- 
rous accent of his province, repeated three 


chamade both upon the actors and the com- 
pany. ‘ Dios! Dios!” resounds from all 
parts of the house, and every one falls, that 
moment, upon his knees. The actors’ rant- 
ing, or the rattle of the castanets in the 
fandango, is hushed for a few minutes, till 
the sound of the bell growing fainter and 
fainter, the amusement is resumed, and the 
devout performers are once more upon 
theirtlegs, anxious to make amends for the 
interruption. So powerful is the effect of 
early habit, that I had been for some weeks 
in London before I could hear the post- 
man’s bell in the evening, without feeling 
instinctively inclined to perform a due ge- 
nuflection. 

Cadiz, though fast declining from the 
wealth and splendour to which it had 
reached during her exclusive privilege to 
trade with the colonies of South America, 
is still one of the few towns of Spain, which, 





or four times, “ Dios—Su Magestad ;”— 
adding, with an oath, “ This man is a he- 
“yetic?? There was no resisting that dread- 
ful word: it pinned me to the ground. I 
took out my pocket-handkerchief, and lay- 
ing it on the least dirty part of the pave- 
ment, knelt upon it—not indeed to pray ; 


but while, as another act of conformity to 


the custom of the country, I was beating 
my breast with my clenched right hand, as 
gently as it could be done without offence— 
to curse the hour when I had submitted 
thusto degrade myself, and tremble at the 
mere suspicion of a being little removed 


for refinement, can be compared with some 
of the second-rate in England. The peo- 
ple are hospitable and cheerful. The wo- 
men, without being at all beautiful, are 
really fascinating. Some of the Tertulias, 
or evening parties, which a simple intro- 
duction to the lady of the house entitles 
any one to attend daily, are very lively and 
agreeable. No stiffuess of etiquette pre- 
vails: you may drop in when you like, 
and leave the room when it suits you. The 
young ladies, however, will soon either 
find out, or imagine, the house and compa- 
ny to which you give the preference ; and 








from the foor-footed animals, whom it was 
his occupation to relieve of their burdens. 
In the more populous towns of Spain, 
these unpleasant meetings are frequent.— 
Nor. are you free from being disturbed by 


the holy bell in.the most retired part of 


your house. . Its sound operates like magic 


upon the Spaniaids. In the midst of agay, 
noisy party, the word Su Magestad, will 
bring every one upon his knees until the 
Are you at 
dinner ?—you must leave the table. In 
bed ?—you must, at least sit up. But the 
most preposterous effect of this custom is 
On the ap- 
proach of the hos to any military guard, 


tinkling dies in the distance, 


to be seen at the theatres. 


the drum beats, the men are drawn out, and 
as soon as the priest can be seen, they bend 
the right knee and invert the firelocks, so 
that the bayonet leans ontheground. As 
an officer’s guard is always stationed at the 
door of a Spanish theatre, I have often 
laughed in my sleeve at the effect of the 


a week’s acquaintance will lay you open to 


a great deal of good-natured bantering | 


upon the cause of your short calls. Sing- 
ing to the guitar, or the piano, is a very 
common resource at these meetings. But 
the musical acquirements of the Spanish 
ladies cannot bear the most distant com- 
parison with those of the female amateurs 
in London. ~ Jn singing, however, they 
possess one great advantage—that of open- 
ing the mouth—which your English Misses 
seem to consider as a great breach of pro- 
priety. 

The inhabitants of Cadiz, being confin- 
| ed to the rock on which their city is built, 
have made the towns of Chiclana, Puerto 


resort, especially in the summer. The 
passage, by water, to Port St. Mary’s, is, 
upon an average, of abdut an hour and a 
half, and the intercourse between the two 
places, nearly as constant as between a 











Real, and Port St. Mary’s, their places of 


large city and its suburbs. Boats full of 


passengers are incessantly crossing from 
day-break till sun-set. This passage ig 
not, however, without danger, witha Strong 
wind from the east, in summer, or in rough 
weather, in winter. At the mouth of the 
Guadalete, a river that runs into the bay 
of Cadiz, by Port St. Mary’s, there are 
extensive banks of shifting sands, which 
every year prove fatalto many. The pas- 
sage boats are often excessively crowded 
with peuple of all descriptions. The Spa- 
niards, however, are not so shy of stran- 
gers as I have generally found your coun- 
trymen. Place any two of them, male or 
female, by the merest chance, together, and 
they will immediately enter into some con- 
versation. The absolute disregard toa 
stranger, which custom has established in 
England, would be taken for an insult in any 
part of Spain; consequently, little gravity 
is preserved in these aquatic excursions, 
In fine weather, when the female part of 
Ny company are not troubled with fear or 
sickness, the passengers indulge in a bois- 
terous sort of mirth, which is congenial to 
Andalusians of all classes. It is known 
by the old Spanish word Arana, pronounc- 
ed with the southern aspirate, as if written 
Haranna. I do not know whether I shall 
be able to convey a notion of this kind of 
amusement. It admits of no liberties of 
action, while every allowance is made for 
words which do not amount to gross inde- 
cency. Itis, if I may use the expression, 
a conversational row; or, to indulge a 
more strange assemblage of ideas, the Ara- 
na is to conversation, what romping is to 
walking arm in arm. In the midst, howe- 
ver, of hoarse laugh and loud shouting, as 
soon as the boat reaches the shoals, the 
steersman, raising his voice with a gravity 
becoming a parish-clerk, addresses himself 
tothe company in words amounting to 
these :—* Let us pray for the souls of all 
that have perished in this place.” The 
pious address of the boatman has a strik- 
ing effect upon the company: for one cr 
two minutes, every one mutters a private 
prayer, whilst a sailor-boy goes round col- 
lecting a few copper coins from the passen- 
gers, which are religiously spent in pro- 
curing masses for the souls in purgatory. 
This ceremony being over, the riot is re- 
sumed with unabated spirit, till the very 
point of landing. 

I went by land to St. Lucar, a town of 
some wealth and consequence at the mouth 
of the Guadalquivir, or Batis, where this 
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river is lost in the sea through a channel of 
more than a mile in breadth. The passage 
to Seville, of about twenty Spanish leagues 
up the river, is tedious ; but I had often 
performed it, in early youth, with great 
pleasure, and I now quite forgot the change 
which twenty years must have made upon 
my feelings. 
(To be continued.) 





———_— 
MR. JOHN KEATS. 


Died, at Rome, on the 23d of February 
Jast, Mr. John Keats, well known for his 
poetical productions. He left England for 
the benefit of his health, having exhibited 
marks of a consumptive disorder, which 
appeared to be rapidly increasing. A 
sold, caught on his journey to Italy, hurri- 
ed him still faster to the tomb ; and though 
for a short time after his arrival there, he 
seemed to revive ; it was only to confirm 
the fallacy of a hope too often indulged in 
similar disorders ; for he soon languished 
into an untimely grave. He often talked 
of his approaching death, with the resigna- 
tion of one who contemplated its certainty 
without anxiety, and seemed to wish to 
* steal from the world” into silence and 
repose. From a contemporary writer, we 
learn, that when a friend was sitting by his 
bed, and talking of an inscription to his 
memory, he desired there might be no no- 
tice taken of him, “or if any,” to be 
** Here lies the body of one whose name 
was writ in water /”? The temperament 
and feeling of the poet, which is always 
“ much nearer allied to melancholy than to 
jollity or mirth,” seem to have been the 
the deep susceptibility 
to external beauty, the intense vividness of 
mental impressions, and the rich colouring 
of thought, which are seen in genius, were 
all his. Though young, and his taste lean- 
ing towards an extravagance which matur- 
er years would no doubt have corrected, 
his poetry displays throughout those breath- 
ing thoughts which so peculiarly identify 
the presence of the poetical spirit. He 
was an original writer, his productions 
were his own; and no pen of the present 
age can lay claim to the epithet of poetical 
on the ground of a powerful fancy, fresh- 
ness of colouring, and force of expression, 
if Keats be not allowed a claim far from 
humble, on those distinguishing character- 
istics of the sons of song. A name richer 
ia promise, England did not possess ; and 





} critics shal] have long expired on the gross 


hom mind insensible to the sweetness of his 
productions, must indeed be a miserable 
one—the very climax of heartlessness.— 
The subject of Endymion, his principal 
poem, is perhaps less attractive than oné 
more natural and more agreeable to the 
general taste: mythological fictions do not 
now interest mankind ; yet it does not fol- | 
low therefrom that they should not be told | 
in strains of exquisite poetry. His other 
poems possess sufficient attraction to inter- 
est every class of readers, and they will 
still be read when the sneers of ephemeral 





lips which impudently arrayed themselves 
against acknowledged truth, and the whole 
suffrage of the literary world. The base 


his hound swift; his hawk full of avidity ; 

his oxen strong ; his cows of one colour ; 

his sheep of kindly breed ; his swine long ; 

his household moral; his home orderly ; 

his bard learned; his harper fine of feel- 

ing; his mill near; his church far; his 

lord powerful ; his king just; his spiritual 

father discreet ; and his God merciful.” 
The excellencies of a manly character. 

Truisms delivered by Catwg to Taliesin : 

. To be wise in bis disputes ; 

To be a lamb in his chamber ; 

To be brave in battle and conflict ; 

To be a peacock in the street ; 

To be a bard in his chair ; 

To be a teacher in his household ; 

To be a council in his nation ; 





attack made with the hope of crushing the 
rising genius of young Keats, can never be | 
forgotten: it was made against a youthful, 


and justice, from the mean motive of a 
dislike to his political tenets. It appears 
that Keats had a’ presentiment he should 
never return to England, and that he com- |, 
municated it to more than one person. He | 
is said to have wished to drink “ of the| 
warm South,” and “leave the world un- | 
seen ;” and his wish was accordingly ful- | 


1) 
filled. ‘There is something very impres-| 














cularly of youthful genius. 


friendless, virtuous, highly-gifted charac- | | 
ter, by a pen, equally reckless of veracity | 


sive about the death of genius, and parti- | 


To be an arbitrator in his vicinity ; 
To be a hermit in his church ; 

10. To be a legislator in his country ; 

11. To be conscientious in his action; - 

12. To be happy in his life ; 

13. To be diligent in his farm ; 

14. To be just in his dealing ; 

15. That whatever he doeth be to the 
will of God. 


Answer of Catwg to Taliesin.—I should 
be glad to know more than I do concern- 
ing thee: tell me what sort of a man thou 
art, said Taliesin to Catwg. In reply to 
him, Catwg said, Thou oughtest to know 
better concerning me than I myself; for 
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Poets, perhaps, | thou hearest as to me behind my back 


have shared most of this feeling from man-| what never came to my ear, and to the 


kind ; indeed their labours which survive 
themselves are for ever creating it. 
only 

“ By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung,” 
but the beautiful, the tender, and the wise, 
are perpetual sorrowers over their obse- 
quies.— Monthly Mag. 


ee eee ee 
THE WISDOM OF CATWG. 


A man’s choice things.—This was ad- 
dressed by Catwg the Wise, to his father 
Gwynlliw Vilwr, the son of Glywis, the 
son of Tegid, the son of Cadell Deyrullwg. 
His house free from wet; his farm com- 
pact; his land pleasant ; his bed soft ; his 
wife chaste; his food wholesome; _ his 
drink small and brisk ; his fire bright; his 
clothes comfortable; his neighbourhood 
peaceful ; his servant diligent; his maid 
handy ; his son sincere; his daughter ac- 
complished ; his friend faithful ; his com- 








panion without deceit; his horse gentle ; 


. | 
Not 


country it belongs to judge; and it is not 

[, nor is it any one else, that knows the 

whole truth about himself, 
Cambro-Britain. 
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English inheuaee: —Some years ago, 
a gentleman, after carefully examining the 
folio edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, form- 
ed the following table of English words, 
derived from other languages : 











Latin 6732 Irish 6 
French 4812 Runic 4 
Saxon 1665 Flemish 4 
Greek 1148 Erse 4 
Dutch 691 Syriac 3 
Italian 211 Scottish 3 
German 106 Irish and Erse 2 
Welsh 95 Turkish 2 
Danish 75 Irish and Scottish 1 
Spanish 56 Portuguese 1 
Islandic 50 Persian | 
Swedish 34 “Frisic 1 
Gothic 31 Persic © 1 
Hebrew 16 Uncertain I 
Teutonic 15 

| Arabic 13 ~—s- Total 15,784 
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before she had tied up the cows, one of 
them broke the leg of a colt in the stable. 
The gardener’s lost time was worth twenty 
crowns, valuing his pain at nothing; the) 
linen burned, and the colt spoiled, were 
worth as much more. Here is a loss of 
ed, by investigating the history of eminent | (441 crowns, and much pain, trouble, vex- 
men—that the first impulses of genius, 48} a1ion, and inconvenience, for the want of a 
well.as the earliest propensities to virtue, |/ta+ch, which would not cost three-pence, 
have been successfully cherisbed ag 
veloped by maternal culture. e late} on a family little able to support it.” 
Mr. West used to say, that the tender kiss ||’ 4 ve 
of his enraptured mother, when she disco- 

vered some of the first creations of his pen- 


VARIETIES. 


We know nothing mere encouraging to 
the labours and hopes of mothers, than the 
fact which may almost always be ascertain- 








—= 
From Hogg’s Jacobite Relies of Scotland. 


and this loss, through eareless neglect, falls | 


































cil, made him a painter. ‘The following 
fact, recorded in the life of the great Ger- 
man poet, Frederic Schiller, is surely illus- 
trative of the same principle in intellectual 
philosophy. 


« In the rising of 1745, a party of Cum- 
berland’s dragoons was hurrying through 
Nithsdale in search of rebels. Hungry and, 
fatigued, they calted at a lone widow’s 
house, and demanded refreshment. Her 





“ His mother possessed that softness and 
tenderness, which is so fascinating in the 
sex. She had a strong relish for the beau- 
ties of nature; and was passionately fond 
_of music and poetry.‘ Frederie’s counte- 
nance bore a particular resemblance to that 
of his mother, whose darling he was; and 
it was she, who communicated to his infant 
mind that bias, which grew up with him, 
and rendered him what he was inafter-life. 
He was always with her: she taught him 


son, a lad of sixteen, dressed them up lang- 
kale and butter, and the good woman 
brought new milk, which she told them was 
all her stock. One of the party inquired 
with seeming kindness how she lived.— 
¢ Indeed,’ quoth she, ‘ the cow and the kale 
yard, wi’ God’s blessings, a’ my mailen.’ 
He’ , and with his sabre killed the 





lady, whose baptismal name was Mary 
replied, he had forgotten Cowper’s verses 
“To Mary.” “No, l’ve not forgotten 
them,” rejoined the gentleman, “but | 
could make better myself.” “ You hag 
better try, then,” answered the lady.” The 


gentleman accordingly began as follows :— 


*¢ As F walked up tle lane to-night, 
I trudg’d along with al! my might, 
To see thee look so like a fright, 


My Mary.” 


It need not be added, that his fair com- 
panion soon put a stop to this inspiration. 





Pair of Spectacles. A countryman 
having gone to law, earnestly solicited his 
attorney to bring on his trial—but the lat. 
ter, who saw no money stirring, told his 
client, “ My friend, your case is so intri- 
cate, that I cannot see through it.”: The 
countryman understood at length, what all 
meant, and pulling out of his pocket two 
crown pieces, offered them to the attorney, 
saymg, “‘ Well, sir, here is a pair of spec- 
tacles for you.” 

















i-destroyed all the kale. The 
an was thrown upon the world, 








to read, and told him stories; and he read 


to her, and was the coustant companion of 
her frequent walks.” 
= 







a broken heart; the disconso- 
her son, wandered away be- 
yond the inggry of friends or the search of 
compassion. In the continental war, when 
the British army had gained a great and 





















































































« A stitch in time saves nine” —A cele-|| signal victory, the soldiery were making 
brated French writer on political economy, || erry with wine, and recounting their ex- 
M. Say, has this story — phoits. A. dragoon roared out, ‘I once 
: tee a starved a Scotch witch in Nithsdale. I 

“ Being im the country, I had an exam-| killed her cow, and destroyed her greens ; 
pie of ‘one of those smal! Tosses which a || bat,’ added he, ‘ she could live for all that 
family is exposed to throngh negligence.— || om her God, asshe said!” ‘ And don’t you 
From the want of-a latchet of small value, || rue it ?’ cried a young soldier, starting up, 
the wicket of a barmyard, looking to the ||< don’t you rue it?” ‘Rue what?’ said he, 
fields, was often left open 5 every one who || ¢ rue aught like that ! on, by my God,’ 
went through, drew the door to; but, hav- || cried the youth, unsheathing his sword, 
ing no means to fasten it, it remained flap- ||< that woman was my mother ! ‘Draw, you 
ping ; the poultry escaped, and were lost. || brutal villain, draw.’ They fought ; the 
One day a fine pig got out, and ran into the || youth passed his sword twice through the 
woods. Immediately alt the world is af-|| dragoon’s body, and while he tarned him 
ter it; the gardener, the cook, the dairy- 
maid, all rum to recover the swine. The 
gardener got sight of him first, and jump- 
ing over a ditch to stop him, he sprained 
his ancle, and was confined a fortnight to! 
the house. The cook, on her return, found 

all the linen she had left to dry by the fire, 
burned ; and the dairy-maid having run off 


had you rued it, you should have only been 
punished by your God  ” 


poetry, remarked that he had never seen 


over in the throes of death, exclaimed,— | 


A wit once conversing with a lady on} 


Gratitude:—At the Colchester, (Eng.) 
assizes, an indictment was preferred against 
a person for an assault. tt appeared in 
evidence that the plaintiff had attempted 
to hang himself, and that the defendant, 
finding him in that situation, had cut him 
down, tweaked his nose, and struck him 
several smart blows on the back, for the 
purpose of reviving suspended aniimation. 
The jury, considering there was no malice 


in the case, found a verdict for the defes- 
dant. 


a 


The Power of Music.—A very modest 
young gentleman, of the county of Tippe 
rary, (Ireland,) having attempted many 
ways in vain to acquire the affections of a 
lady, of great fortune, at last was resolved 
to try what could be done by the help of 
music, and therefore entertained her witha 
serenade under her window at midnight; 
but she ordered her servants to drive bim 
from thence by throwing stones at him.— 
“Oh! my friend,” said one of his compa- 
nions, your music is as powerful as that 
of Orpheus, for it draws the very stones 
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yany fine poetry in the triplet stanza; the 


about you.’’ 
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TO MY SISTER. 


Though doom’d by fate to leave thee, 
Yet, I have left my love behind ; 
That love shall ne’er deceive thee, 
Or ever deem itself unkind. 
Though wide the space before me, 
Still through the mist I view the day, 
When sorrow’s cloud hung o’er me, 
And far from thee I sped away. 


The joys of home are blighted, 
No more link’d by that pleasing spell ; 
With thee I liv’d delighted, 
’Till fate decreed a sad farewell ! 
Ob! was this feeling endless, 
I would not wish this life to last, 
And though one link is mendless, 
Yet, yet another binds me fast ! 


Tell me not of joys elysian, 
The sweetest joy on earth is wo; 
All is false and vain derision, 
Save when ’tis love we feel and know: 
Though calm to-day,—to-morrow 
May bring a tempest o’er the sky, 
And tears of rending sorrow 
May damp the brow of misery ! 


But where’s a greater blessing 

Than a dear sister's fondest love ? 
A gem on earth possessing, 

Well worth the choicest joy above ; 
_And dear has duty made it, 

E’en to the hard and savage breast, 
But should a stain degrade it, 

'T were better it was ne’er possess’d. 


Oh! sister, whose affection 

I know is warm, sincere, and true ; 
Though short is youth’s reflection, 

Still long I think and love thee too ; 
And oh! ‘twas sweet to love thee, 

When gay my younger days pass’d o'er, 
But now, since none’s above thee, 

1 hold it sweeter to adore ! 

EUSTACE. 


West Point, May 24th, 1821. 
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MEMORY. 


To him whose soul is fraught with wo, 
Who tastes no pleasure here below ; 
Within whose wounded broken heart, 
Sorrow has deep infixed her dart : 

Life surely is a desert drear, 

Without a single flower to cheer. 


Yet if in wisdom’s pleasant ways, 

Man spends his bright and youthful days, 
The memory of the past will shed 

its grateful odours round bis bead, 








Like some sweet gale of paradise, 

That o’er the lone Arabia flies, 

And cheers the pilgrim in his need ; 
Bids hum take heart and onward speed ; 
Reminds him of a land divine, 

And incense of the prophet’s shrine. 


He who can gaily dance along, 

With pleasure’s fair and flattering throng ; 
Who ne’er has felt the pang of care, 

Nor known the madness of despair, 

Sees life a garden spread around, 

Where flowers of every scent abound. 


But should he devious stray with vice, 
And lose the bosom’s pear! of price, 
The bitter thoughts of guilt will sting 
Like thorns beneath the rose of spring ; 
Or like some chilling blast will blight 
Each opening bud that greets his sight, 
And change each charm of varied bloom 
To deadly night-shade’s lurid gloom ; 
Will taint the air, obscure the sky, 

And bid the sense of pleasure die, 

‘Till each false art of joy essay’d, 

The victim ‘neath the sod is laid, 

And retribution’s debt is paid. 


RUDOLPH. 
b 
LOVE AND LOYALTY. 


The following Duet is founded onthe circum- 
stance of a Dandy having sent a love-letter to a 
young girl, who, determined to ridicule his pas- 
sion, seeks the exquisite, and finds him learning 
the manual exercise, having been inoculated 
with military ardour :— 


She—IfI marry you, little man, 
First I must mention, 
I expect to receive from you every 


He— Attention ! 


She—For love as well as war, 
Has its frequent alarms, 
And jealousy will go with my hand— 


He— Shoulder Arms! 


She~--But, should you, like the rest, 
Prove a faithless lover, 
My peace I am afraid I should never— 


He— Recover! 


She—Sincerity’s my plan, - 
And I hope no disgrace : 
’Tis written in my features, look— 


He— To the right face! 


She—In what month would you please 
To marry me, sir? 


He— March ! 
She— But, sir, I'm very poor, 
With candour to deal ; 
In marriage lotteries men go 
He— To the right wheel ! 


She—aAll my faults then, dear sir, 
To you I'll confess : 
In fashionable clothes I like to— 


He— Halt—front—dress ! 








eee eee 
She—I'm extravagant too, 


With expenses I'll 
He— Load ! 
She—You—and consequently — 
He— Handle cartridge ! 
She— I forebode 

That the cost of my apparel 

Will not be— 

He— Prime! 
She—If quarrels must ensue, 

Of words we'll have a 
He— "Bout! 


She—Will you listen to me now, 
And don’t put me out: 


She—From one spark to another, 
If you'll only keep steady, 
These verses to the fire I'l! give, and 
Make ready ' 


She—Not to light the torch of Cupid, 
These lines ’'ll— 


He 


He— Present! 
She—A flame im the kitchen 

To kindle I meant : 

To give them what they need, 

And put them in the— 

He— Fire!. 
Exeunt Omnes. 
=——=_ 


Lines to a young Widow, on entering the circles of 
fashion, soon afler the death of her husband. 


O lady, quit the throng, and throw 
Those gaudy robes aside ; 
Resume again the garb of wo, 
Nor vex thy Henry's shade. 


O lady, think how late you hung 
With rapture on his arm, 

And listen’d to that voice which rung 
The peal of love's alarms. 


O think how oft you fondly met 
The glance of that dark eye, 

Which flash'd with love and dear delight, 
Or beam’d with tenderest joy. 


O think how oft, when grief entwin'd 
Her cypress wreaths with care, 
Upon his bosom you reclin’d, 
And sought a refuge there. 


And think how oft he warmly kiss’d 
Away each pensive tear, 

And to his manly bosom press’d 
His wife for ever dear. 


And then thy smiles would bliss inpart, 
And softer scenes renew, 

And sooth the throbbings of that heart, 
Which only beat for you. 


And can you, then, so soon forget 
Those dear domestic joys, 

And bow a slave at fashion’s feet, 
To court a worthless prize ? 
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“And spread thy sex's wiles to win 
Another to thy arms, 
To live upon thy smiles serene, 
And revel in thy charms? 


It cannot be.—Her injur’d right 
Let memory resume ; 

And banish those allaremeats bright, 
To weep o’er Henry's tomb. 


Go! sit beside the marble stone, 
And with thy sorrows lave 

The grass, which scarcely yet has grown 
Upon thy busband’s grave. 


And while Diana’s pensive beam 
Shines through the willow bough, 
Wildly lament the loss of him, 
Who only liv’d for you. 








Boston Ceniinel. 


ELL ———— 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1821. 











Sach of cur country patrons as are in arrears 
for the Cabinet, to the late firm of Brederick & 
Ritter, are requested to remit their dues by mail, 
or otherwise, to Frederic W Ritter, No. 2 Dey- 
street. Attention to this notice, is the more 
earnestly solicited, as it is necessary to close the 
accounts of the concern, and the protraction 
that must necessarily occur, in the collection of 
debts of this aature, would be rendered doubly 
irksome and perplexing, if accompanied with 
any useless delay on the part of our subscribers, 





From the National Advocate. 


The Weathersfield Bonnet—This bonnet, which 
our readers will recollect was sold for $30 by 
public auction, was afterwards sent to England, 
where it has been highly approved of, as appears 
from the following :— 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in London, to 
his friend inthis city, dated April 28, 1821. 
“I received the bonnet by the Radius, a few 

days since, in perfect order, and what is very re- 
markable, it quite meets our expectations in eve- 
ry respect ; I cannot find a Leghorn flat in any 
of the shops equally fine and beautiful. I have 
been requested to lay it before the Society of 
Arts, in order to obtain a medal for Miss Wood- 
house, and which I have every prospect of get- 
ting, although it being a foreign production must 
render it more doubtful, as they reward native 
merit only by their rules; yet, the thing isso 
highly meritorious, and would be so very impor- 
tant to this country as a manufacture, I am quite 
sure it will be rewarded.” 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER. 


Clouds.—Against much rain the clouds grow 
bigger, and increase very fast, especially be- 
fore thunder. When the clouds are formed like 
fleeces, but dense in the middle, and bright to- 
wards the edges, with the sky bright, they are 
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breed high in air, in thin white trains, like locks 
of wool, they portend wind, and probably rain. 


} When a general cloudiness covers the sky, and 


small black fragments of clouds fly underneath, 
they are a sure sign of rain, and probably it will 
be lasting. Two currents of clouds always por- 
tend rain, and, in summer, thunder. 


Dew:—1If the dew lies plentifully on the grass 
after a fair day, it is a sign of another. If not, 
and there is no wind, rain must, follow. A red 
evening portends fine weather, but if it spread 
too far upwards from the horizon, in the even- 
ing, and éspecially morning, it foretels wind or 
rain, or both. When the sky, in rainy weather, 
is tinged with sea green, the rain will increase ; 
if with deep blue, it will be showery. 


Heavenly Bodies—A haziness in the air which 
fades the sun’s light, and makes the orb appear 
whitish, or ill-defined ; or at night, if the moon 
and stars grow dim, and a ring encircles the for- 
mer, rain will follow. If the sun’s rays appear 
like Moses’ horns, if white at setting, or shorn of 
his rays, o¢ goes down into a bank of clouds in 
the horizon, bad weather is to be expected. If 
the moon looks pale and dim, we expect rain ; 
if red, wind ; and if of her natural colour, with 
a clear sky, fair weather. If the moon is rainy 
throughout, it will clear at the change, and per- 
haps the rain return a few days after. If fair 
throughout, and rain at the change, the fair wea- 
ther will probably return on the fourth or fifth 
day. 


Animals.—Before rain, swallows fly low ; dogs 
grow sleepy, and eat grass; water-fow! dive 
much ; fish will not bite ; flies are more trouble- 
some ; toads craw! about ; moles, ants, bees, and 
many insects, are very busy; birds fly low for 
insects; swine, sheep, and cattle are uneasy, and 
even the human body. 


English Proverbs on the Weather. 








If red the sun begins his race, 
Expect that rain will fall apace. 


The evening red, and the morning grey, 
Are sure signs of a fair day. 


If woolly fleeces spread the heavenly way, 
No rain, be sure, disturbs the summer’s day 


In the waning of the moon, 
A cloudy morn—fair afternoon. 


. The earth's refreshed by frequent showers, 
New Monthly Magazine. 


Literary.—The life and works of Sheridan, by 
Thomas Moore, the poet, are about to be re- 
printed at Philadelphia. A re-print of the work 
entitled “ The Hundred Wonders of the World,” 
from the London edition of 1821, will shortly 
appear at Charleston and New-Haven. In these 
“ piping times of peace,” we observe a work ad- 
vertiscd in the Cayuga Patriot, entitled «“ War 
in Heaven ;” in which we are promised an au- 
theutic account of the victory obtained “ over 
the Devil and his fell Angels, and over Death, 
Hell, and the Grave, by William Child.” 











signs of afrost, with hail, snow, ortain. If clouds 





Nat. Advocate. 





When clouds appear like rocks and towers, | 














Cruelty —On Tuesday morning last, a ma 
was brought to the police office, who had a cow 
and a calf at the Fly-market, forsale. Severa| 
of our citizens observed that the cow apparently 
had a large bag of milk; and, the calf not suck. 
ing, had the curiosity to examine it, and disco. 
vered that its tongue was tied at its root, so as to 
prevent its sucking. The man, together with the 
cow and calf, were brought to the police, and 
the string was taken from off the tongue of the 
calf. The man was committed for maiming and 
cruelly treating the beast, and for the intent to 
cheat and defraud.—.4merican. 

Early Rising —Young ladies! would you im. 
prove your minds ?—know that the morning is 
the best time to study. Would you improve 
your beauty ?—know that the fresh morning air 
is the bestcosmetic. Would you enjoy pleasure 
without alloy ?—know that the sun rising from 
its yellow couch presents one of the most sub 
lime and beautiful scenes in nature. Would you 
delight your eyes and regale your olfactories >— 
know that flowers are elad in their best attire, 
and send forth the sweetest perfumes in the morn- 
ing. Finally, would you attend a morning 
school ?—get up at 4 o'clock. 


> We are requested to state, that the New- 
Jerusalem Church, in Pear|-street, will be conse- 
crated to-morrow morning, at 10 o'clock. 


————————— 


MARRIED, 


At Effingham, N. H_ Col. Carr Leavitt, aged 76 
years, to Widow Drake, aged 60—being his se- 
cond wife, and her third husband. 


LLL eee 


DIED, 


On Monday morning, last, Mr. Edward W. 
Woodward, in the 21st year of his age. 
On Wednesday last in the 86th year of her 


ll age, Mrs. Mary Spraggs, relict of the late Rev. 


Samuel Spraggs, of St. John’s church, Elizabeth- 
town, N. J. 


——_—_—_—_—__ 
Agents for the Cabinet. 

Philadelphia —James Anderson. 
New-Haven.—Wm. H. Jones. 
Boston.—Leonard Holmes. 
Poughkeepsie —Jacob Van Ness. 
Newark.—Matthias Day. 
Norfolk—James H. Swindell. 
Fincastle —G. Backus. 
Morgansville—P. B. Walker. 
Charleston —Henry Goldsmith. 
Fayetteville —Charles Clark. 
Raleigh —Jobn C. Stedman. 
Augusta —J. & H. Ely. 
Sparla.—Henry Rogers. 
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